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felons, whose crimes were, in their opinion, equivalent to
felony; and that, as a known felon could not be chosen, a
man, so like a felon that he could not easily be distinguish-
ed, ought to be expelled.

The first laws had no law to enforce them; the first au-
thority was constituted by itself, The power exercised
by the house of commons is of this kind; a power rooted
in the principles of government, and branched out by occa-
sional practice; a power which necessity made just, and
precedents have made legal.

It will occur, that authority thus uncontroulable may, in
times of heat and contest, be oppressively and injuriously
exerted, and that he who suffers injustice is without re-
dress, however innocent, however miserable.

. The position is true, but the argument ig useless. The
commons must be controlled, or be exempt from control.
If they are exempt, they may do injury which cannot be
redressed, if they are controlled, they are no longer legisla-
tive.

If the possibility of abuse be an argument against au-
thority, no authority ever can be established: if the actual
abuse destroys its legality, there is no legal government
now in the world.

This power, which the commons have so long exercised,
they ventured to use once more against Mr. Wilkes, and,
on the 3rd of February, 1769, expelled him the house,
" for having printed and published a seditious libel, and
three obscene and impious libels."

If these imputations were just, the expulsion was, surely,
seasonable; and that they were just, the house'had reason
to determine, as he had confessed himself, at the bar, the
author of the libel which they term seditious, and was
convicted, in the King's Bench, of both the publica-
tions.

But the freeholders of Middlesex were of another opi-
nion. They either thought him innocent, or were not of-
feuded by his guilt. When a writ was issued for the
election of a knight for Middlesex, in the room of John